BONNIE SCOTLAND

ering less than fifty acres. Sheep farms,
of course, require more room. There are
also great estates, especially in the High-
lands. Many of the small farmers,
throughout the country, are tenants
working soil belonging to large land-
owners. The farmhouses are usually
white, and look very attractive with the
green of the fields around them.

Lowland Cottage Homes

Lowland villages are likely to be drab;
some are picturesque. The houses are
often whitewashed, but are sometimes of
slaty-looking stones. The cottages stand
right on the edge of the roadway and
usually there is room for a tuft of sweet
william, a few marigolds or some wall-
flower among the stones by the door.

The Southern Uplands have many
sheep, grown for their wool; whereas the
Highland sheep are bred for mutton. The
shepherds who tend the sheep in the fa-
mous borderland on the green hills of
Cheviot are a hardy, upright set of men.
They walk miles every day in charge of
their flocks, with their plaids thrown
across one shoulder. The plaid is a long
woolen wrap of a checked or dark colored
design. If the wearer is caught by wild
weather it serves as a cloak, or may be
used as a blanket at night. With the plaid
is worn the bonnet. In winter these shep-
herds have little to do but go back and
forth over the track between the cottage
and the sheep pens, to feed and tend the
flock.

Sheep-dogs of the Cheviots

They do not live entirely alone in the
winter months, as they always have the
companionship of a dog, and a more loyal,
intelligent race of dogs than the Scotch
collies does not exist. They understand
what their masters want, without a word
being spoken. One of the chief diversions
at fairs is the sheep-dog trials, when a
collie will unerringly pick out a certain
number of sheep from a flock and either
pen them, or run them up as directed.

In some of the sheep-rearing districts
the wise collie dogs come to church with
their masters and slink under the pews,

lying as still as mice until the end of the
service. The churches are very simple,
bare and unadorned. The Scots bring
their religion into their daily lives, and to
many people who live in remote parts the
long walk to the "kirk," as they call the
church, is the chief pleasure of the week.
They will listen to sermons of a length
that would make most congregations fid-
get. They have a deep interest in relig-
ious matters, and in years past their an-
cestors endured much persecution for the
sake of their beliefs.

A Sturdy Independent Folk

Robert Burns, the great Scottish poet,
has drawn the character of tus 'people
better than anyone else. He shows us
God-fearing, shrewd, hard-working folk,
economical and frugal and \most inde-
pendent. The Scots have often been
called mean, but in reality there are no
people more generous. They will give a
wayfarer food, or shelter a wandering
stranger, with the greatest courtesy and
kindness. But they are not extravagant
in their expressions of joy or affection,
and many have been called "dour" merely
because they are shy and reserved.

Scottish people are exceedingly intel-
lectual. They love learning for its own
sake, and even the farm laborers are often
able to discuss books and philosophy.
Children frequently walk many miles to
get to school, and carry with them a
"piece" for the day. A "piece" is a piece
of bread and butter. A "jam piece" is a
treat. Young men whose parents could
not afford to send them to the university
used to work in the fields all the summer
to earn enough to keep them frugally
through the winter session. Now many
students receive aid from a fund which
Andrew Carnegie gave to the universities
in 1901. Women may attend as freely as
men.

Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and St.
Andrews are the university towns of
Scotland. St. Andrews is very old; its
university was founded over five hundred
years ago. The city is also known for its
splendid golf links, which attract many
visitors. Golf has been played in Scot-
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